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FOREWORD 


By JACK E. REICH 
Executive Vice-President, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 


The education of more than 916,000 Indiana public school pupils each year is a 
multi-million dollar operation aimed at providing Indiana youth with the basic tools 
of knowledge needed to live in a modern, sometimes “helter-skelter’” society. 


CITIZENS RUN THE SCHOOLS 


Primarily a local responsibility, the education function of government draws its 
vitality from local participation of concerned citizens in each community. As mem- 
bers of official school boards, as parents, as professional school people, as state 
legislators, and as interested laymen, Mr. and Mrs. John Citizen know that efficient 
public schools provide a solid foundation for democratic government. Proper man- 
agement of the school system is the responsibility of everyone. 


FREE EDUCATION IS EXPENSIVE 


A public enterprise as large as Indiana’s school system necessarily entails large 
expenditures. Tax supported public schools, state-wide, spent approximately $306 mil- 
lion during the school year that ended in July, 1957, and about $334 million in the 
1957-58 school year. Approximately 28 per cent of the funds spent by local schools 
is provided to them by the State of Indiana, and the remaining funds, for the most 
part, are obtained through local taxation. 


From the standpoint of the number of dollars expended, the operation of the 
public school system in Indiana ranks as the most expensive service performed by 
the state and local units of government—thus keeping pace with its rank, in the 
minds of most people, as the most important of all state and local governmental 
services. 


Because of increasing school enrollments and expanded programs, many school 
experts believe that further increases in the costs of education are inevitable and 
that the local communities will continue to turn to the State Legislature for in- 
creased financial support. Others contend that by more efficient operation and exten- 
sive reorganization, Indiana’s schools can meet the serious demands resulting from 
rising enrollments without too many financial pains. 


SERIOUS THOUGHT NEEDED 


The Indiana State Chamber of Commerce believes that the financing of public 
schools in Indiana is a most important subject demanding attention and study by 
all citizens, as well as by schoolmen, legislators, and special study groups. 


We believe efforts to find practical “common welfare” solutions to dominant 
school problems should overshadow any special-group interest during the 1959 legis- 
lative session, and these efforts should command the wholehearted cooperation of 
all parties concerned with the future of the Indiana public school system. 


Summarized Facts About The Financing of 
Indiana Public Schools 


NNUAL EXPENDITURES for 

the Indiana public school system 
were $334,100,000 in school year 
1957-58. Indiana citizens in the past 
year spent for public education 
about $246.7 million more than was 
spent in school year 1945-46. 


* * * 


Although inflation has magnified 
the extent of the rise in school ex- 
penditures, nevertheless the state 
and local communities are spending 
substantially more “real” dollars 
than ever before on teachers’ sala- 
ries, transportation, operation and 
maintenance and school building 
construction. 


* * * 


ACTUAL DOLLAR expenditures 
(excluding transfer tuition and joint 
schools) have grown from $87,355,- 
000 in school year 1945-46 to $334,- 
100,000 in school year 1957-58. How- 
ever, when these expenditures are 
adjusted on the basis of the average 
value of the dollar during the school 
year 1957-58 (according to the U.S. 
Consumers’ Price Index), the outlay 
in terms of constant dollars is shown 
to have grown from $137,060,000 in 
the 1945-46 school year to $334,100,- 
000 in the later year, an increase of 
approximately 144 per cent in con- 
stant dollar expenditures. 


* * * 


A more revealing comparison is 
of expenditures per pupil. Expendi- 
tures per enrolled pupil have in- 
creased from $139 in 1945-46 to $377 
in 1957-58. In terms of the value of 
the dollar in the 1957-58 school year, 
the per pupil “constant value’ cost 
has risen from $218 to $377, an in- 
crease of 73 per cent. 


* * * 


THE MEDIAN SALARY of class- 
room teachers as reported by the 
Indiana State Teachers Association 
for 1957-58 is $4,618. Recent surveys 
show that about one-third of the 
states pay higher salaries than In- 
diana and that the average teachers’ 
salary in Indiana approximates that 
paid to the average teacher in the 
United States. (It is to be noted that 
the $4,618 figure is the median salary 
for classroom teachers only, whereas 
the average 1957-58 salary for all 
instructional personnel, including 
supervisors and administrators, was 
$4,950.) 


* * * 


Since 1944-45 the median salary 
received by Indiana grade and high 
school classroom teachers has in- 
creased from $1,791 to $4,618. In 
terms of the value of the 1957-58 
school year dollar, the increase in 
the constant value of the median 
salary has been from $2,878 at the 
start of the period to $4,618 as of 
the 1957-58 school year—thus repre- 
senting a 60 per cent increase in 
purchasing power since 1944-45. 


* a * 


STATE-WIDE MEDIANS do not 
reveal the relative salary positions 
of teachers with different amounts 
of training and experience. For ex- 
ample, the average salary for all 
full-time instructional personnel in 
the 1956-57 school year was $4,673, 
whereas the average for teachers 
without a degree was $3,405; for 
those with four years of training, 
$4,375, and for teachers with a 
master’s degree, $5,561. In that year 
the experience quartile 3 salary of 
teachers with five years or more of 
training was $6,734, while the ex- 
perience quartile 1 salary of the 
teachers with only four years of 
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training was $3,755. The average 
salary increased approximately $255 
from school year 1956-57 to 1957-58 
and has increased further in the 
current, 1958-59 school year. 


* * * 


Computed on a 12-month basis, 
the median salary of Indiana class- 
room teachers in 1957-58 was equal 
to $384.83 monthly—but if computed 
on a 9-month basis as compensation 
only for nine months’ work, the 
median salary is equal to $513.11 
monthly. Pension rights, of course, 
represent additional compensation. 

* * * 


SINCE THE BEGINNING of 
the school year 1948-49 the schools 
of Indiana have constructed some 
10,773 classrooms and other related 
facilities at a total cost of approxi- 
mately $329 million. Classroom con- 
struction has increased from 164 
rooms in 1948-49 to 2,267 in 1956-57. 


An estimated 2,050 were built in 
1957-58. The annual cost of school 
construction has increased from $4 
million in 1948-49 to approximately 
$70 million (estimated) in 1957-58. 
The statewide school construction 
rate is more than double the num- 
ber of classrooms needed to care 
for annual enrollment growth. 
* * * 


Taxes on local property provide 
the major source of funds for local 
school corporations. Local property 
tax revenues furnish approximately 
62 per cent of the cost of operating 
the public schools, and about 72 per 
cent of the total cost of the schools, 
including school construction. State 
aid provides practically all the ad- 
ditional financial support for public 
education. 

* * ck 


STATE FUNDS for support of 
local schools, like property tax rev- 


School Legislative Questions For Decisions 
By The 1959 Indiana Legislature 


Educational problems will receive much attention during the 1959 session 
of the General Assembly. The more difficult and controversial issues include 
the following: 

How much money should be appropriated for state support of teach- 
ers’ salaries, pupil transportation costs and expenses of maintenance 
and operation of public schools? 

What changes, if any, should be made in the formulas utilized in the 
distribution of state funds to local schools? 

Should the state legal minimum salary schedule for public school 
teachers be increased? 

Should state grants for school building construction be made avail- 
able to school corporations on the basis of classroom need and 
financial ability? 

Should local school corporations be authorized to raise a portion of 
their revenues through the use of non-property taxation? 

Should the educational standards and efficiency of schools be im- 
proved through the enactment of legislation to encourage and 
facilitate more extensive school consolidations and reorganizations? 
Should changes be made in the teacher certification regulations to 
increase, in teacher education, the emphasis on basic subject matter 
and lessen the emphasis on teaching methodology and theory? 
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enues, continue to rise, but at a 
slower rate than the latter. In school 
year 1957-58, $90.2 million in state 
support was made available to the 
state’s more than 1,000 school cor- 
porations. This is more than the 
entire cost of the public school sys- 
tem in 1945-46. 


* * * 


For fiscal 1958-59, the state school- 
aid appropriation is slightly more 
than $95 million. In the 1933-34 
school year, state support totaled 
about $13.3 million and in 1948-49 
the appropriated amount was $46.5 
million. The increase in state sup- 
port per enrolled pupil has been 
from $19 per pupil distributed in 
the 1933-34 state fiscal year to ap- 
propriation levels averaging $79 per 
pupil per year in the 1949-51 bien- 
nium and $106 per pupil per year in 
the 1957-59 biennium. 


* * * 


PUBLIC SCHOOL enrollments, 
which have been rising by 25,000 
to 30,000 each year, along with in- 
creased per-pupil costs, mean that 
more money will be required for 
the salaries of additional teachers, 
higher operating costs and larger 
transportation expenses during the 
1959-61 biennium. The nature of 
the problem confronting the Gen- 
eral Assembly in determining the 
amount of state school-aid funds 
that should be appropriated for the 
1959-61 biennium is indicated by 
the following alternative recommen- 
dations and estimates: 


Appropriation recommended 

by State Budget Commit- 

tee for 1959-61 biennium..$190,500,000 
Estimated by State Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruc- 

tion as minimum amount 

necessary to satisfy exist- 

ing distribution formula..$192,839,000 
Estimated by study com- 

mittee (Governor’s Com- 

mittee on School Aid 

Distribution) as amount 

necessary to maintain dis- 

tribution levels of 1957 

appropriation .................... $196,439,000 


Estimated appropriation re- 
quired to finance new 
school foundation pro- 
gram recommended by 
Committee on School Aid 
Distrapution:...2...-- ates: $238,650,000 


By comparison, the 1957-59 bien- 
nial appropriation for local school 
support was $188,729,000. Thus the 
estimates and recommendations 
listed above represent increases over 
the latter appropriation that range 
from approximately $2 million to 
approximately $50 for the bien- 
nium. The school-aid financing prob- 
lem is further complicated by the 
fact that the Budget Committee’s 
recommended state budget (includ- 
ing the $190.5 million allowance for 
school aid) contemplates a margin 
of General Fund revenues over ex- 
penditures for the 1959-61 biennium 
of only $8 million. 


* * ok 


High birth rates beginning with 
World War II and continuing to the 
present have resulted in large en- 
rollment increases in both elemen- 
tary and high schools. Total public 
school enrollment in grades 1-12, 
which was 886,000 in 1957-58, is 
expected to reach approximately 
976,000 by 1960-61, the last school 
year of the next biennium. This 
amounts to an average increase of 
about 30,000 pupils each year. 


* * a 


NOT ONLY do the sharply ris- 
ing enrollments account for the 
substantial increase in the state’s 
financial obligation under its mini- 
mum foundation program, but they 
also are creating school housing 
problems in many communities. 
The classroom shortage is serious in 
some Indiana communities, but for 
the entire state it is being over- 
come. Whether the shortages in 
certain communities justify assist- 
ance with state funds for such 
communities is one of the legis- 
lative problems. 
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How State Supports Schools... . 
THE MINIMUM FOUNDATION PROGRAM 


NDIANA’S MINIMUM FOUN- 

DATION program for school 
support dates from 1949 and was 
created to “promote the best in- 
terests of all the children of the 
state by distributing to local school 
corporations certain amounts of 
money to aid in furnishing a pro- 
gram of education to be known as 
the minimum program in educa- 
tion.” ; 

The General Assembly has deter- 
mined that a certain minimum level 
of educational opportunity should 
be guaranteed for each school child 
and that all school corporations of 
the state should render approxi- 
mately the same tax efforts to pro- 
duce their shares of the revenues 
needed for the minimum program, 
with the state being obligated to 
furnish the balance of the funds. 
The basic yardsticks of the mini- 
mum program are statutory mini- 
mum salaries of employed teachers 
(which averaged out at $3,410 in the 
last school year), plus $1,000 per 
classroom unit of 32 elementary 
pupils or 28 high school pupils. 

Local school corporations natu- 
rally devote more funds to educa- 
tion than is required by the foun- 
dation program. For example, the 
defined minimum foundation pro- 
gram (excluding transportation) for 
the state as a whole in the 1956-57 
school year totaled some $118 mil- 
lion, as compared with total expen- 
ditures of $306 million. The total 
amount of revenue that a school 
corporation can raise for school 
purposes is controlled only by the 
financing limits set by the General 
Assembly, the Constitution of the 
state and the ability and the will- 
ingness of the taxpayers of each 
school corporation to be taxed. 

The state shares with local school 
corporations the cost of teachers’ 


salaries, pupil transportation, other 
current expenses and school build- 
ing construction. Most of the state 
funds are used for teachers’ sala- 
ries. Except for slight changes in 
1957, the method of distributing 
state funds for teachers’ salaries 
has remained unchanged since 1949. 
No changes have been made in the 
formula for maintenance and oper- 
ation expenses. The present for- 
mula for transportation aid and 
the formula for school construc- 
tion assistance dates from 1957. 


STATE AID APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 
-Selected State Fiscal Years- 
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Prior to 1957, transportation funds 
were distributed under a different 
formula. School construction assist- 
ance is new. 


Required local tax rates of 25 
cents per $100 of assessed valua- 
tion for teachers’ salaries and 60 
cents per $100 of valuation for 
other operating expenses, exclud- 
ing transportation, are the basic 
tax rates measuring the local “tax 
effort’? required of school corpora- 
tions to qualify for state support. 


Since some counties assess prop- 
erty at a much higher percentage 
of true value than others, adjust- 
ments must be made so that the 
tax rate levied represents the same 
amount of effort for each school 
corporation in each county. 


For example, if the statewide 
property assessment ratio were 25 
per cent of cash value (as deter- 
mined by the State Board of Tax 
Commissioners) and a given county’s 
ratio were 20 per cent, the state- 
wide ratio would be divided by the 
county ratio to produce an equali- 
zation factor of 1.25. Application of 
this factor to the 25-cent rate for 
salaries would produce for school 
corporations in that county a quali- 
fying rate of 31.25 cents for sala- 
ries. If the county ratio were 40 
per cent, on the other hand, the 
qualifying rate would be lowered 
to 15.625 cents. 

No local qualifying rate is re- 
quired in the distribution of funds 
for pupil transportation. 


Basis of Distributions 

After the adjusted qualifying tax 
rates for each school corporation 
have been determined, state funds 
for salaries and other operating 
expenses except transportation are 
distributed on the following bases: 

For Teachers Salaries: An amount 
which, when added to the “local 
effort” property tax revenues from 
the equivalent of a 25-cent rate, 
will provide 100 per cent of the 


average minimum salaries of teach- 
ers in the local school corporation, 
multiplied by the number of teach- 
ing units of the school corpora- 
tion. (A teaching unit now is de- 
fined as 32 pupils or major fraction 
thereof in average daily attendance 
in grade schools, or 28 pupils in 
average daily attendance in senior 
high schools, for which a teacher 
is employed.) 


For Maintenance and Operation: 
An amount which, when added to 
the “local effort’? property tax rev- 
enues from the equivalent of a 60- 
cent rate, will provide $1,000 an- 
nually for other current operating 
expenses, exclusive of transporta- 
tion, for each teaching unit of the 
school corporation. (This part of 
the minimum foundation program 
costs the state approximately $700,- 
000 each year and affects only about 
one-fourth of the more than 1,000 
school corporations in the state.) 


The 1957 General Assembly an- 
ticipated that its appropriation for 
teachers’ salaries would be more 
than adequate to implement the 
salaries-aid formula. Therefore, it 
provided that appropriated state 
funds in excess of the amount re- 
quired by the formula be distrib- 
uted as a proportional percentage of 
the regular distribution for teach- 
ers’ salaries. For example, if the 
excess for one year were $3 million 
and a participating school corpo- 
ration received two per cent of the 
regular appropriation for salaries, 
it also would receive two per cent 
of the excess funds, or $60,000. 
Thus, any lowering of the quali- 
fying tax rate below 25 cents was 
prevented. 


For Transportation: Before 1955, 
state aid for pupil transportation 
was based on a minimum program 
of $25 per pupil transported. State 
funds made up the difference be- 
tween the revenue from an ad- 
justed qualifying rate of 10 cents 
and $25 per transported pupil. 
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In 1955 the formula was changed 
and distributions of state funds for 
transportation in 1955-56 and 1956- 
57 were based on a formula which 
utilized factors representing pupil 
sparsity and wealth per pupil. The 
1955 statute was based on incom- 
plete information and resulted in 
some school corporations receiving 
substantially less state funds than 
had been contemplated while others 
received more state funds than had 
been anticipated. The formula also 
called for more state aid than was 
appropriated for pupil transporta- 
tion. 

For these reasons, and because 
efforts to improve the formula in 
1957 failed, the formula was “fro- 
zen” so that in 1957-58 and 1958-59 
each school corporation has been 
allotted the same number of dollars 
per pupil transported that it re- 
ceived, on the average, during the 
1955-56 and 1956-57 school years. 


For School Construction or Prop- 
erty Tax Relief: A “local property 
tax relief fund” was established in 
1957 with a $7 million biennial ap- 
propriation. Each school corpora- 
tion that participates in the exist- 
ing program of state aid to schools 
for teachers’ salaries receives some 
portion of these funds. The amount 
depends on the percentage of the 
regular state funds for salaries re- 
ceived by each school corporation. 
For example, a school corporation 
receiving five per cent of the regu- 
lar state funds during the 1957-58 
and 1958-59 school years will receive 
five per cent of the $7 million in 
the local property tax relief fund. 

Money from this fund is to be 
used “for the construction of school 
facilities (excluding gymnasiums), 
school building repairs, debt serv- 
ice and lease rentals.’”’ If other uses 
are made of the money, such uses 
must be shown in the published 
budget of the school corporation. 

For Supervisory and Administra- 
tive Units: Under certain conditions 


school corporations can qualify for 
additional state support for super- 
visory and administrative units. 
School corporations qualified for 
approximately 1,660 such units in 
school year 1957-58, and the num- 
ber is expected to increase at the 
rate of approximately 60 per year. 
A unit of support is allowed for 
the first 250 pupils in average daily 
attendance, two units for the first 
600, three units for the first 1,200 
and one additional unit for each 
800 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance in excess of 1,200. 
Supplemental Funds for Transfer 
Tuition and Transportation: Local 
school corporations are assisted by 
the state to meet pupil-transfer 
costs when such costs exceed an 
amount fixed by the General Com- 
mission of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. In 1957-58, if a local tax 
levy of $2.50 failed to yield $350 
per pupil, the state furnished the 


STATE APPROPRIATIONS, 
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difference between $350 per pupil 
and the yield from the $2.50 tax 
rate. 


To qualify for supplemental 
transportation funds in 1956-57, 
school corporations had to meet the 
following conditions: (1) Have an 
assessed valuation of less than $6,000 
per resident pupil, (2) levy a total 
school tax rate of $2.25 for special 
and tuition purposes, and (3) incur 
a per-pupil transportation cost of 
$60. These rules are set by the 
General Commission and may be 
changed from year to year. 

Educational Contingency Fund: An 
“educational contingency fund” for 
supplemental transportation, main- 
tenance and operation and teachers’ 
salaries in distressed school corpo- 
rations, with a biennial appropria- 
tion of $3 million, was created in 
1957. The distribution of this $3 


million is under the supervision of 
the Governor and the State Budget 
Committee, subject to rules and 
regulations formulated by the Leg- 
islative Advisory Commission. The 
portion of these moneys not used 
prior to December 31, 1958, could 
be transferred to the pupil trans- 
portation fund and paid to school 
corporations for their use in trans- 
porting pupils. Recently, more than 
$2 million was so transferred. 


Most of the $3 million had re- 
mained in the fund because it could 
not be distributed to distressed school 
corporations unless they levied the 
maximum tax rate permitted by 
law. A school corporation levying 
the maximum rate could apply for 
funds to permit it to operate its 
schools at the financial level which 
prevailed during the 1956-57 school 
year. 


School Support Problems Facing 1959 Legislature 


HE AMOUNT of the 1959-61 

biennial appropriation for the 
public schools is only one of the 
financial problems that will con- 
front the 1959 General Assembly 
in its consideration of school leg- 
islation. 

How should the appropriated 
funds be distributed among the 
1,000-plus school corporations? 


Should changes be made in the 
various distribution formulas for 
teachers’ salaries, maintenance and 
operation expenses and transpor- 
tation costs? 

Should state aid for school build- 
ing construction be continued? If 
so, on what basis? These are some 
of the complicated problems that 
will face legislators. 


Governor’s Committee Plan 


A committee appointed by the 
Governor and composed of repre- 
sentatives of various statewide or- 


ganizations has approved and rec- 
ommended, by majority action of 
its members, the adoption by the 
General Assembly of new formulas 
for the distribution of state school 
support funds. This Governor’s 
Committee on School Aid Distribu- 
tion proposes that distribution of 
state funds for salaries and main- 
tenance and operation expenses be 
based on salary-value factors ap- 
proximating average salaries paid 
to teachers in 1956-57, plus $1,500 
per teaching unit. These would con- 
stitute the foundation program to- 
ward which local school corpora- 
tions would contribute the yield in 
revenue from a $1.00 tax levy, with 
the state making up the difference. 


Since the salary-value factors 
would average out at the level of 
the average paid salary of teachers 
in 1956-57 of approximately $4,700, 
there would be a foundation pro- 
gram for these functions averag- 
ing $6,200 per teaching unit of 32 
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grade school 
school pupils. 

Naturally, the exact amount avail- 
able for any one school corporation 
could be more or less than the state 
average, depending upon the train- 
ing and experience levels of its 
teachers. The proposed program 
would continue to reflect the train- 
ing and experience of teachers 
through the use, for the purpose of 
the distribution formula, of six dif- 
ferent training-and-experience clas- 
sifications. The salary values attrib- 
uted to the six classifications would 
range from $3,000 for teachers with 
less than four years of training and 
less than 14 years of experience to 
$6,200 for teachers with a master’s 
degree and 19 or more years of ex- 
perience. 


pupils or 28 high 


Program Would Be Expanded 


As compared with the present 
plan for distribution of state funds 
to schools, the school foundation pro- 
gram proposed by the Governor’s 
Committee for salaries, maintenance 
and operation would expand the as- 
sured foundation program materi- 
ally. 

Distribution of state funds would 
be divorced from teachers’ pre- 
scribed minimum salaries but a tie- 
in with training and experience of 
teachers would be maintained. The 
proposed plan also would give larger 
shares of state funds to school cor- 
porations with below-average levels 
of taxable wealth. The plan contains 
a ‘“no-loss’” clause under which no 
school corporation might receive less 
state funds per pupil than it re- 
ceived for the 1958-59 school year. 


Another recommendation, which 
has received the consideration of the 
Legislative Advisory Commission’s 
subcommittee on schools, would base 
state support for schools on a wuni- 
form amount per pupil, rather than 
on the salaries paid to teachers. It 
also includes a provision for a 


county-wide tax levy. Under this pro- 
posal, for example, the state would 
pay to each school corporation $100 
per enrolled pupil, and if this $100 
and the yield from a 50-cent tax 
rate in the school corporation, com- 
bined with the yield from a $1.00 
county-wide tax rate failed to pro- 
duce $200 per enrolled pupil, the 
state would provide still more money 
to assure each school corporation 
$200 per pupil. 

The enactment of either of these 
proposals would increase state sup- 
port for schools substantially, un- 
less certain factors in the proposed 
formulas were altered. These and 
other recommendations which would 
affect school consolidation and re- 
organization, total school costs, tax 
equalization, property tax relief and 
teachers’ salaries are expected to 
be carefully examined by the Legis- 
lature. 


Other Proposals Made 

Legislators will be expected also 
to consider proposals for changes 
in the distribution formula for state 
transportation funds. The sugges- 
tions include a return, with certain 
modifications, to the 1955 formula 
which based payments on wealth 
per pupil and per pupil sparsity of 
the population transported. This 
proposal and a proposal that the 
state assist local corporations to 
purchase school buses are included 
in the recommendations of the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on School Aid 
Distribution. 

The general condition of state 
finances, problems of balancing the 
state budget and the weighing of 
school needs against demands made 
upon the state tax resources for 
other services of government are 
among the problems that ordinarily 
would be considered by the Legisla- 
ture in passing on the merits of pro- 
posals for increased state school sup- 
port, which all the proposed formu- 
las anticipate. 


School Expenditures as a Whole 


N THE PAST twelve years, pub- 
lic school expenditures have in- 
creased from $87,355,000 for the 
1945-46 school year to approximately 
$334,100,000 for the 1957-58 school 
year—or an increase of about 
$246,745,000. Still further increases 
will occur in the 1958-59 and subse- 
quent school years. These figures 
include capital outlay and debt serv- 
ice but exclude duplications of trans- 
fer tuition and joint school expendi- 
tures. 
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This remarkable increase in ex- 
penditures for public education is 
due to many factors, and warrants 
at least a brief explanation. 


Inflation One Reason for Increase 


A major reason for these in- 
creased costs is the inflationary 
spiral which continues to lower the 
relative value of the American dol- 
lar. The dollars which were spent 
during the 1957-58 school year 
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bought only about 67 per cent as 
much in goods and services as could 
be bought with the dollars spent 
during the 1945-46 school year. 
Stated another way, a given amount 
of goods and services bought for 
$100 in 1945-46 now requires $157. 

An illustration of the steeply ris- 
ing school expenditures—both as to 
actual dollar amounts and as to the 
same expenditures expressed in 
terms of the 1957-58 school year 
dollar—is offered in the chart on 
the preceding page. 

This chart reveals the degree to 
which inflation—as measured by 
changes in the Consumers’ Price 
Index of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics—is responsible for a large 
share of the mounting school costs. 

More significantly, it also reveals 
that even in terms of 1957-58 values, 


$400 
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Indiana is dedicating substantially 
larger amounts of public funds to 
the support of public education than 
ever before. In actual dollars there 
has been almost a four-fold increase 
in expenditures. The increase in dol- 
lars of constant value has been ap- 
proximately 144 per cent since 1945- 
46. 


Rising Enrollment Adds to Costs 


The rapidly rising enrollments 
since 1945-46, along with inflation, 
the construction of more’ elaborate 
classrooms and related facilities and 
rising salaries for more teachers, 
have been significant factors ac- 
counting for increasing school ex- 
penditures. 

The downward trend in enroll- 
ments ended in 1943-44 and the en- 
rollment remained almost constant 


SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 
PER ENROLLED PUPIL 


IN INDIANA 


SELECTED SCHOOL YEARS 


1951 -52 


1949-50 
Explanation: Columns on left show actual dollar expenditures .. 
on expenditures as adjusted, in accordance with changes in the U.S. Consumers’ 
Price Index, to the constant value basis of the 1957-58 school year dollar. 

Data from State Department of Public Instruction. 
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until 1946-47, at which time the in- 
crease began. Total enrollments in 
grades 1-12 increased from 627,408 
in 1946-47 to approximately 886,000 
in 1957-58. The increase from 1955-56 
to 1957-58 was about 50,000, whereas 
the increase for the previous two 
years was approximately 64,000. 

Not only has enrollment been ris- 
ing but the amount of money spent 
per pupil has been increasing at a 
fast rate. 


The end of rising enrollments does 
not appear to be in sight, although 
the annual rate of increase is de- 
clining. 

School construction is responsible 
for much of the increase. School 
buildings completed and made avail- 
able for use in school year 1957-58 
cost approximately $70 million, 
which is about the same amount 
spent for classrooms and related 
facilities in 1956-57. As recently as 


INDIANA PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
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1949-50, however, only $7.7 million 
was spent for these purposes. 

School construction costs in- 
creased from about $12 in 1949-50 
to almost $80 per pupil in 1957-58. 

Obviously, higher building costs 
accounted for much of the capital 
outlay increase, although it is true 
that very few classrooms were con- 
structed in 1949-50, or the decade 
preceding 1949-50. The real growth 
in classroom construction has oc- 
curred since 1951-52. 


“Current Expenses” Triple 


Expenses involved in the day-by- 
day operations of the public schools 
are designated in accounting lan- 
guage as “current expenditures.” 
These do not include investments in 
new school plants and facilities, but 
they do encompass teachers’ salaries 
and the salaries of other employees, 
pupil transportation costs, mainte- 
nance expenses, fixed charges and 
other operating costs. 


In the 1945-46 school year, current 
expenditures for the state as a whole 
totaled almost $75 million. In the 
1956-57 school year, the current ex- 
penditures had risen to a level of 
approximately $228 million. They 
were $247 million in 1957-58. 

The salaries of personnel engaged 
in teaching and supervision always 
represent the major item of current 
expenditures, ordinarily accounting 
for approximately 70 per cent of the 
total. Salaries of teachers and super- 
visors consumed about $178 million 
in 1957-58. These same costs in 1945- 
46 were about $50 million. 

Costs of transportation of school 
pupils and of maintenance, fixed 
charges and other operating items 
account for the remaining current 
expenses of approximately $69 mil- 
lion in the 1957-58 school year. In 
addition to current expenditures, 
other expenditures totaled $87.1 mil- 
lion, principally for debt service and 
capital outlay. 


Classroom Construction to Remain High 


INANCING CLASSROOM con- 

struction continues to be a major 
problem for many of Indiana’s 
school corporations. While a few 
corporations have experienced no 
enrollment growth since 1939-40, 
and others only small increases, tre- 
mendous growth has occurred in 
some corporations. Generally, the 
most rapid growth has taken place 
in metropolitan areas outside cen- 
tral cities. 

Studies based on birth-rate data, 
migration, and the percentage of 
school-age children in the state who 
attend school indicate that the pub- 
lic school population in Indiana will 
rise from the 886,000 pupils enrolled 
during the 1957-58 school year to 
about 976,000 pupils by 1960-61. 

Basically, the problems presented 
by increased enrollments are fiscal 
problems. More students mean a 
need for additional classroom space 
in some communities, more teachers, 


more educational tools, and other 
facilities, such as chairs, desks, 
tables and books. All these will re- 
quire more money. 


How Construction Is Financed 


It is no longer possible for most 
school corporations to finance major 
school construction projects through 
the exclusive use of general obliga- 
tion bonds. Beginning in 1945, the 
General Assembly has authorized 
local school corporations to utilize 
a variety of methods for the financ- 
ing of capital improvements. 

Although the state provides a 
small amount of money for school 
construction, the ultimate source of 
most revenue for school construc- 
tion financing is the property tax. 

Most new school facilities are be- 
ing financed through the use of two 
or more of the methods described 
below. 


CLASSROOM CONSTRUCTION 5 


Public school buildings may be 
financed by the issuance and sale of 
general obligation bonds which are 
allowed by the state Constitution to 
aggregate not more than two per 
cent of the assessed value of tax- 
able property of the school corpora- 
tion. This method of financing is 
more expensive than the use of a 
cumulative building fund but it is 
less expensive than the school build- 
ing corporation. Under limited cir- 
cumstances, which are controlled by 
statutory provisions, voter approval 
and financial conditions, bonds of 
civil townships may be issued and 
sold to assist school townships and 
joint or consolidated school corpora- 
tions in the financing of school build- 
ing construction. 

Any school corporation in the 
state is authorized by state statute 
to levy a cumulative building fund 
tax of up to $1.25 per $100 of as- 
sessed valuation for a period of not 
more than 12 years to finance school 
building construction. This is the 
least costly method of financing 
school building construction but it 
requires advance planning in order 
that the cumulative building fund 
may be large enough when the class- 
rooms are needed. 

Non-profit school building corpo- 
rations may be used to construct and 
finance school buildings where there 
is an insufficient general obligation 
bonding margin and where there are 
insufficient funds in the cumulative 
building fund, or where no cumula- 
tive building fund tax has been 
levied. School building corporations 
are organized to buy the building 
site, sell bonds, construct the build- 
ing and lease it to the school corpo- 
ration. The school corporation can 
renew the option or buy the school 
building from the school building 
corporation by providing for such 
right in the lease contract. This 
method of providing buildings often 
is used where the classrooms are 
urgently needed and where the 
funds available through the other 


methods are inadequate to finance 
the buildings needed. 


School buildings and related facil- 
ities may be leased from a private 
corporation. This method of provid- 
ing classrooms is similar to the 
school building corporation (or hold- 
ing company) plan, but it avoids the 
creation and financing of a new cor- 
poration. Although the private cor- 
poration contemplates profit, it may 
be more efficient than a non-profit 
corporation that is created simply 
to construct and lease school facil- 
ities to a school corporation. 

The Indiana Common School Fund 
money may be used to buy the bonds 
of school building corporations or- 
ganized for the purpose of construct- 
ing and leasing school buildings and 
related facilities to school corpora- 
tions. The bonds cannot be bought 
by the Fund, however, until a num- 
ber of conditions are met. An im- 
portant condition is that Common 
School Fund money cannot be used 
if the school building corporation is 
able to sell its bonds at par or above. 
Since 1957 building corporations 
have been authorized to exchange 
their bonds for securities held in the 
Common School Fund when cash 
was needed and securities in the 
Common School Fund could not be 
sold at purchase price. 

Emergency school construction 
fund advancements are available 
from the state, under specified con- 
ditions, from the Veterans Memo- 
rial School Construction Fund, in 
amounts up to $250,000. These ad- 
vancements, carrying the equivalent 
of a one per cent interest charge, are 
repayable over a 20-year period 
through withholding by the state 
from semi-annual distributions of 
state tuition fund allotments. Ad- 
vancements already have been made 
to approximately 10 per cent of the 
state school corporations from the 
almost $14 million in the Fund. 


State grants for school construc- 
tion are available to practically all 
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Growth 


in New Classroom Construction 


SCHOOL YEARS 1948-49 THROUGH 1957-58 


Number of Classrooms 
Constructed 


Number Needed for 
Enrollment Increases 
Need based on 30 

pupils per room) 


1948-49 ‘50 ‘51 ‘52 ‘53 


*54 "SS *56 ‘57 "58 


(Data from Indiana State Department of Public Instruction) 


school corporations from the $7 mil- 
lion appropriated for this purpose 
by the 1957 General Assembly. This 
program already has been explained. 
The only Federal aid available for 
school building construction is that 
given to school corporations in “fed- 
erally affected” areas. The amount 
of such assistance depends upon the 
extent of federal establishments in 
the area and their effect on the 
school corporation’s enrollment. 


School Construction and the 
Question of State Building Aid 
School communities in Indiana are 

now engaged in one of the most ex- 
tensive school construction programs 
in the state’s history. Although class- 
room construction lagged behind en- 
rollment growth in the years im- 
mediately following World War II, 


since 1954-55 the volume of class- 
room construction in the state as a 
whole has appreciably exceeded that 
necessary to satisfy the enrollment 
increase over the preceding year. 

Not all the excess in 1954-55 or in 
subsequent years was used to re- 
duce overcrowding or to eliminate 
old and obsolete classrooms. Some of 
the construction represented excess 
capacity anticipating future needs 
and some of the classrooms were for 
kindergartens, the pupils of which 
are not included in statewide enroll- 
ment figures. On the other hand, new 
construction is not keeping pace 
with enrollment growth in all indi- 
vidual communities. 

Classrooms constructed increased 
from 164 in 1948-49 to 957 in 1953-54 
and to a peak of 2,267 in 1956-57. Ap- 
proximately 2,050 new classrooms 
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were built in 1957-58. Classrooms 
now are being constructed, in the 
state as a whole, at a rate more than 
double the number needed for enroll- 
ment growth. This means that the 
number of overcrowded classrooms 
can be reduced and that more of the 
obsolete classrooms can be aban- 
doned. 


More State-Collected Funds? 


The necessity for a continuation 
of a high rate of school construction, 
now $70 million per year, and the 
increasing pressure on _ property 
taxpayers for school construction, 
have resulted in proposals for more 
state funds for school construction. 
Prior to 1957, when the Legislature 
appropriated $7 million for the bien- 
nium, the entire cost of school con- 
struction rested on the property tax. 
This $7 million is now distributed 


among practically all school corpo- 
rations in the state. 

Some groups and individuals now 
propose that more state aid for 
buildings be made available and that 
it be distributed under a formula 
which takes into consideration such 
factors as financial ability, local tax 
effort, past construction and enroll- 
ment growth. 

The advisability of establishing a 
regular program of state aid for 
school construction must, of course, 
be balanced against the other de- 
mands for state funds as well as the 
degree of adequacy of existing state 
loan funds and the methods already 
available for local financing of build- 
ings. There are other problems 
which must be considered if state 
aid for buildings is to be made avail- 
able. For example, should it be given 
to all school corporations, or only to 
those in greatest need? 


The Question of Teachers’ Salaries 


NDIANA TEACHERS have en- 

joyed a steady and substantial in- 
crease in salaries during the past 13 
or more years. This rise in salaries, 
as has been shown, has accounted 
for the greatest volume of expendi- 
ture growth. 

For public elementary and high 
school classroom teachers of the 
state as a whole, the salary increase 
has been from a median of $1,791 in 
1944-45 to $4,618 in 1957-58. Thus 
over the 13-year period, there has 
been an increase in the median sal- 
ary of 158 per cent. As shown by 
the accompanying chart, the rise 
has been one of steady progres- 
sion. (The data are from salary 
surveys of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers Association.) 


Purchasing Power Also Grows 

During the period in which the 
median salary was rising from 
$1,791 to $4,618, inflation caused the 
purchasing power of the dollar to 


drop approximately 38 per cent. 
But in terms of the 1957-58 (school 
year) dollar value, the $1,791 me- 
dian salary in 1944-45 had a pur- 
chasing power of $2,878. Conse- 
quently, the constant value increase 
has been from $2,878 at the start 
of the period to $4,618, or an in- 
crease in purchasing power of 60 
per cent. 


City, Town Teachers Higher 

Teachers in city and town school 
systems generally receive higher 
salaries than their colleagues in 
rural and small township schools. 
Classroom teachers in major cities 
(over 100,000 population) received 
on the average, in 1956-57, ap- 
proximately $1,260 more per year 
than classroom teachers in town- 
ship schools. Medium-sized cities 
(between 30,000 and 100,000 popu- 
lation) paid salaries which aver- 
aged $1,451 higher than those in 
township school systems. 
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What Is “Right” Salary? 


Obviously, the fact that there 
has been a steady rise in teachers’ 
salaries in Indiana and that this 
rise has outstripped the march of 
inflation does not mean necessarily 
that teachers’ salaries have reached 
the “right” level—since there can 
be no arbitrary definition which is 
acceptable to all teachers, school 
patrons and taxpayers. 

It is natural that members of 
the teaching profession should want 
and feel that they deserve higher 
salaries. The public generally, and 
parents in particular, recognize that 


members of the teaching profession 
have a tremendous responsibility in 
the role they play in molding the 
lives of future citizens—and they 
want proper compensation to be 
available for teachers. However, the 
operation of the public schools is 
only one part of the operation of 
the different branches of govern- 
ment—and the combined operations 
of government at the local, state 
and federal levels have become so 
costly that the public expects con- 
sideration to be given to the ques- 
tion of the practical limit to the 
amount of tax funds that can be 
allocated to the educational function. 


INDIANA CLASSROOM TEACHERS' ANNUAL MEDIAN 


SALAR 1 ES--actUuAt AND COMPARATIVE IN TERMS OF 1957-58 DOLLAR VALUE 


- SELECTED SCHOOL YEARS - 


Outside bars indicate purchasing power in terms of 1957-58 dollar value 


as determined by use of U.S. Consumers’ Price Index. 


White inside columns indicate actual salaries. 
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Factors in Setting Salaries 


Actually, there are three major 
factors controlling the fixing of 
teachers’ salaries in Indiana. They 
are: 

1. The minimum salary schedule 
established by state law through 
action of the Indiana Legislature. 

Under the existing schedules, the 
minimum salaries that may be 
paid to teachers range from a 
low, for a nine-month school year, 
of $2,727 for a beginning teacher 
with four years of teacher train- 
ing to a high, for a nine-month 
term, of $4,527 for a teacher with 
five years or more of training 
and 25 years or more of experi- 
ence. 


2. Negotiations within each local 
school corporation between the pros- 
pective teachers and the local school 
officials. 

Since the prescribed minimum 

salary schedules represent a sal- 

ary “floor” only, there is no 
upper limit on the amounts of 
salaries which local school cor- 
porations may pay. Consequently, 
the fixing of the amounts of sal- 
aries actually to be paid is a 
matter of local determination or- 
dinarily arrived at through nego- 
tiations between teachers and lo- 
cal school officials at the time of 
the signing of teaching contracts. 

In most instances, local school 

corporations pay salaries higher 

than the legal minimum. 

3. The functioning of the law of 
supply and demand. 

Obviously, the existence of a 

shortage or a surplus of teach- 

ing personnel has a direct bear- 
ing upon the outcome of teacher 
salary negotiations, as is the case 
with employed professional per- 
sonnel in most other occupations. 


Of these three factors, the first 
two necessitate decisions and action 
by citizens acting through elected or 
appointed public officials. In the first 


instance, action by the state Legis- 
lature is involved; in the second, 
action by local school officials. Be- 
cause the decisions to be made are 
important, it is essential that there 
be a clear public understanding of 
facts surrounding the question of 
teachers’ salaries. 


Other Questions Involved 


How much weight should be 
given in salary considerations to 
the fact that teachers have only a 
nine-month, and in some instances 
an eight-month, working year? 

What are the “fringe” benefits 
and advantages—as well as dis- 
SE Bie ener ee by teach- 
ers! 


These questions are important 
alike to school teachers, to state 
and local school officials, to legis- 
lators and others having teacher 
salary-fixing responsibilities, and to 
the public generally. 


Salary Comparisons 


Comparison of classroom teach- 
ers’ salaries with salaries paid in 
other professions and occupations 
is not particularly meaningful be- 
cause the work is not the same, 
and the factors which determine 
the salary levels are not the same, 
except where the salaries are com- 
pared with those received by other 
employees of state and local gov- 
ernments. Excluding faculty mem- 
bers at the state colleges and uni- 
versities, most state and local em- 
ployees work about 50 weeks per 
year. If they work in departments 
functioning on a political patron- 
age basis, they do not enjoy job 
security. 

Teachers are among the best paid 
employees of state and local govern- 
ments in Indiana. The salaries of 
some superintendents exceed those 
of the Governor and Supreme Court 
Justices of the state. Many superin- 
tendents receive in excess of $15,000 
per year and some are paid $20,000 
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or more. Principals of high schools 
in large cities receive more than 
department heads in state govern- 
ment and classroom teachers’ sala- 
ries, in the main, compare favor- 
ably with those of instructors in 
the state colleges and universities. 


On the other hand, the $4,950 
average salary.of teaching, admin- 
istrative and supervisory personnel 
in 1957-58 is only slightly in ex- 
cess of annual wages of $4,905 that 
would be earned by a manufac- 
turing employee in Indiana if he 
worked a full 52 weeks at the 
September, 1958, average manufac- 
turing earnings figure (for produc- 
tion workers) of $94.33. 


Effects of Training 

An indication of the effect on 
teachers’ salaries of years of train- 
ing and years of teaching experi- 
ence is offered by a study of 1956- 
57 school year salaries by the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on School Aid 
Distribution. In this connection, it 
is to be noted that average sala- 
ries were approximately $255 higher 
in the 1957-58 school year than in 
the preceding year that is covered 
by the study. 

According to this study, averages 
of salaries paid to full-time instruc- 
tional personnel of the schools in 
1956-57 were as follows: 


Teachers with less than four years 


RR MIRO INE 55a, casas ots ,405 
ys with four years of train- 

|) aS a Saige Rae eR ee a 375 
Teachers with five or more years 

CN OA gene a $5,561 


Effects of Experience 
With respect to the effect on sal- 
aries of years of teaching experi- 
ence, the study of the Governor’s 
Committee on School Aid Distribu- 
tion revealed the following data 
(1956-57 school year) : 


Teachers with less than four years 
of training: 
Experience quartile 1 salary....$2,923 
Experience quartile 3 salary...... 4,123 
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Teachers with four years of train- 
ing: 
Experience quartile 1 salary......$3,755 
Experience quartile 3 salary...... 5,298 


Teachers with five or more years 
of training: 
Experience quartile 1 salary......$4,773 
Experience quartile 3 salary...... 6,734 


Again, it is to be noted that aver- 
age salaries of teachers have shown 
an increase of approximately $255 
in the 1957-58 school year, as com- 
pared with 1956-57. There has been 
probably a comparable increase in 
the current, 1958-59 school year. 


Salary Law Offers Protection 

As previously noted, the state of 
Indiana provides, by law, a mini- 
mum salary structure stipulating 
pay levels below which teachers’ 
salaries may not go. Applying alike 
to elementary and high school 
teachers, the minimum salaries are 
graded upward to give monetary 
recognition to years of teacher 
training and to years of teaching 
experience. 

The existing minimum salary 
schedule, which always is subject 
to revision by the Indiana Legis- 
lature, is shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 


It will be noted that the begin- 
ning teacher with the typical four 
years of college training for teach- 
ing cannot be paid less than $2,727 
for a nine-month school term. On 
the other hand, the teacher with 
five years or more of training and 
at least 25 years of experience is 
guaranteed at least $4,527 for a 
nine-month school term. 


How Valuable Is Free Time? 


As has been indicated, the annual 
salary paid to a teacher actually 
represents compensation for duties 
performed for only three-quarters 
of the time that most other em- 
ployed persons ordinarily work dur- 
ing a year. For a teacher, the three- 
month summer period of free time 
—sometimes four months—can be 
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utilized in various ways and there 
is no way in which the value of 
this free time to Indiana’s more 
than 34,000 teachers can be prop- 
erly measured. 

If some teachers choose to at- 
tend summer sessions in colleges 
and universities in order to im- 
prove both their teaching work 
and their earning power, the sum- 
mer period offers that opportunity. 
If the choice of the teacher is to 
engage in other employment or 
self-employment during the summer 
months, a more immediate mone- 
tary benefit results. And in many 


STATE TEACHERS’ MINIMUM 
SALARY SCHEDULE— 
9 MONTHS BASIS 


Years of Training 
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Schedule in 
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cases, of course, the choice is to 
spend the summer months as a real 
vacation period with family and 
friends or by traveling. 

On the other hand, it is obvi- 
ous that many teachers (especially 
men) look upon the summer va- 
cation period as disadvantageous 
because they regard it as being 
responsible for the loss of con- 
siderable income which they other- 
wise would receive if theirs were 
a year-round occupation or pro- 
fession. 


Advantages of Teaching 


Teaching in Indiana carries with 
it a number of “fringe” benefits 
and advantages. They include the 
following: 


1. Indiana teachers participate in 
a liberal three-part retirement 
program which includes Social 
Security benefits, a state-financed 
pension and proceeds from a 
teacher-paid annuity. The state 
pays one-half the cost of Social 
Security coverage on annual sal- 
aries up to $4,800 and pays the 
full cost of the supplementary 
state pension. 


2. The teaching profession affords 
relative job security through ten- 
ure provisions (in city and town 
schools), and the moderate scarc- 
ity of teachers in most areas in- 
creases the demand for teachers. 


3. Thanksgiving, Christmas, Eas- 
ter, mid-term, and other holidays 
give the teacher short vacation 
periods during the school year, 
in addition to the holidays them- 
selves, which other occupations 
do not afford. 


4. Personal satisfaction of work- 
ing with children gives to many 
teachers a feeling of accomplish- 
ment that has a value impossible 
to measure. 
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Some “Extra” Responsibilities 


As in most types of work, the 
life of a teacher in Indiana’s school 
system has its drawbacks: 


1. While the actual classroom 
time of a teacher may be shorter 
than working hours in other oc- 
cupations, most teachers have 
extra-curricular activities, which 
usually are expected of them, as 
well as the problem of grading 
papers and preparing lessons 
after school hours. However, 
many schools provide extra com- 
pensation for some extra-curric- 
ular duties. 


2. The problem of “community 
attitude” toward his work with 
elementary and high school stu- 
dents presses the teacher with a 
feeling of heavier responsibility 
than do most vocations. This at- 
titude can materially affect a 
teacher’s thoughts and behavior 
in class as well as his personal 
life outside the classroom. 


3. It is generally pointed out by 
school people that a teacher must 
keep up to date with current 
events, teaching practices and 
with new subject matter in vari- 
ous educational fields in order to 
do the best possible job of teach- 
ing children in school. 


Administrative Jobs Available 

The highest brackets of pay 
within the field of education are 
for school administrators and 
teacher supervisors. As pointed out 
previously, some school superin- 
tendents in Indiana receive salaries 
above $20,000 annually and many 


are paid more than $15,000 annu- 
ally. Assistant superintendents’ pay 
ranges up to the $12,000 level and 
some principals receive almost as 
much. Supervisors receive up to 
$9,000 a year. 

There are more than 2,500 posi- 
tions in the Hoosier public school 
system classified in the superintend- 
ent, school principal and teacher- 
supervisor categories. These posi- 
tions call for special qualifications 
in education, experience, and admin- 
istrative ability. 


Emphasis on Automatic Rises 


Actually, the teacher-pay system 
that has been developed in Indiana 
is one that places primary empha- 
sis on length of training and years 
of teaching experience as criteria 
controlling salary levels—and that 
de-emphasizes merit and natural 
ability on the part of the individ- 
ual teacher. Spokesmen for teacher 
groups have convinced the Legis- 
lature and school boards that, col- 
lectively, teachers are better served 
by a guaranteed minimum pay 
schedule and by the practice of 
giving automatic teaching service 
credits than they would be by a 
system placing more emphasis on 
individual teaching merits. 

This prevailing system protects 
teachers with mine-run and lower 
than average abilities. But except 
for teachers who succeed in break- 
ing into school administrative and 
supervisory positions, it has a ten- 
dency to hold back the earnings 
potential for the more capable and 
enterprising men and women seek- 
ing to carve out a lifetime career in 
the teaching profession. 
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